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Leibniz. Kant's inaugural dissertation of 1770 has influenced Tetens's 
work of 1777, while this latter work in turn influenced Kant. But Kant 
was influenced by Tetens only in his psychological views, perhaps by the 
psycho-genetic method in a negative manner. Tetens, in turn, was not 
seriously influenced by the Dissertation. He must have developed his 
standpoint before he read this work, otherwise he could not have misunder- 
stood it as he did and simply read his own views into it. 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 

Logique de la volonti. Par Paul Lapie. Paris, Felix Alcan, Editeur. 

1902. — pp. 400. 

Lapie defines a voluntary act as a phenomenon of which the ego believes 
itself to be the cause. The ego believes itself to be the cause of a phe- 
nomenon, when it has predetermined it by judgments. Hence, the will is 
the totality of the phenomena which seem to be determined by judgments. 
Between volition and its logical antecedents there is a rigorous parallelism ; 
all the characteristics of volition correspond with the characteristics of 
the antecedent judgments. 

There are not in the mind two forces, of which the one is irreducible to 
the other. The theory of the will is a part of the theory of the under- 
standing ; in logic the will finds the laws which it obeys and the precepts 
which it ought to obey. 

Two questions present themselves. (1) What do the words mean : this 
act is good, this act is possible ? How do we conceive our ends and our 
means ? (2) Do the voluntary acts show characteristics which are irre- 
ducible to those of their intellectual antecedents ? The judgment : This 
act is good, signifies : This act is just. Justice is the establishment of an 
exact proportion between the actions (a) and the sanctions (s). It is 
realized, when in the formula x = a\s the unknown quantity designates a 
constant quantity. But all men do not write the formula correctly. The 
judgment : This act is good, that is just, presupposes judgments in turn, 
two judgments of value, evaluation of the acts and evaluation of the sanc- 
tions. Men evaluate differently actions and sanctions, hence the difference 
in their willing and the errors made by them. 

The voluntary act depends upon a group of judgments, the judgments of 
means, the means of attaining the end. We know these means by analyt- 
ical reasoning, ascending from the end to its causes. That is, the judg- 
ment, ' I will, ' springs from the union of two judgments : This act is 
good, this act is possible. In turn, the judgment : This act is good, /'. <?., 
just, springs from the union of two judgments : This act has such a value, 
this act promises such a quantity of happiness. And each of these propo- 
sitions is the conclusion from a lot of causal inductions. Every time we 
can attach an effect to the activity of an individual and to that alone, we 
modify our opinion of the value of the agent ; every time we note a causal 
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relation between an act and its emotional consequences, we make a judg- 
ment on the happiness of the person acted upon. It is efficient causality 
which creates human value, it is emotional fecundity which gives things 
their value. 

On the other hand, the judgment : This act is possible, also results from 
causal inductions. We believe that an end is realizable when we observe, 
by analytical reasoning, a causal relation between the ideal conceived by 
me and the Ego that conceives the ideal. To will means to know ; to act 
voluntarily, it is necessary to foresee the means and the end of the action. 

But do these combinations of judgments, which lie at the root of willing, 
explain all volitions ? What shall we say regarding emotions, which are 
also the cause of volitions ? Well, their influence is due not to their emo- 
tional nature, but to their intellectual nature ; they act upon the will only 
in so far as they are implicit judgments upon our value, upon our happi- 
ness, or our power. Pride is a judgment by which we exaggerate our 
value, fear is a judgment by which we foresee the limits of our power. 

Every element of volition is an intellectual fact. But every intellectual 
phenomenon does not contain an element of volition. The will is a par- 
ticular case of the exercise of the intellect, employed in determining the 
causes and the effects of the * I.' Without intelligence, the will would be 
nothing. But without the will, the soul would be a succession of inductions 
and deductions, combinations and associations of ideas, following a uniform 
course. The will springs from the surprises which the conflicts of those in- 
tellectual operations or their objects excite. The monotonous succession 
of reasonings in accordance with the principle of identity is replaced by the 
inductions and equations of teleology, by the regressions of technology. 
When the ends are fixed, the means found, the act performed, the intel- 
lectual reasonings take their course again until a new shock causes a new 
volitional reasoning to rise up. Thus our mental life is made up of judg- 
ments and reasonings, but some are connected according to their contig- 
uity, their resemblance, or their identity, the others are combined in order 
to determine the ideal and the possible. Being of the same nature as the 
understanding, the will is merely a particular mode of the understanding. 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 

L'annee psychologique. Publiee par A. Binet, avec la collaboration de 
H. Beaunis, V. Henri, Th. Ribot. Huitieme ann6e, 1902. — pp. 757. 
On the score of original articles, this number of the Annee psychologique 
maintains the high standard of its predecessors. The investigations are, 
indeed, of unusual range and variety. The editor-in-chief contributes five 
papers on cephalometry ; M. V. Henri writes upon the education of the 
memory ; M. F6re (three papers) on the influence of rhythm upon work ; 
the business editor, M. L. des Bancels, on methods of memorising and on 
diurnal fluctuations of memory ; while there are further articles by Dr. 



